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. Every Wednesday—Fivepence 


3rd March, 1962 


throve Tuesday is coniiny: now what’s 






CHROVE TUESDAY comes on 6th March this year. 
^ Various ceremonies mark the day, including the 
renowned Pancake Race at Olney, Buckinghamshire, and 
the scramble for the pancake at Westminster School. 

But how many people know what Shrove means or 
why pancakes, particularly, are eaten on this day ? 

It all goes back to the Middle and be forgiven or, as it was 
Ages when it was customary for called, to be shriven or shrove, 
everyone to fast,, that is, to give Having been forgiven, they 
up certain kinds of food—for then indulged in a final fling of 
self-discipline—during the period^ .merry-making before the austerity 
r of Lent. °f Lent began on the following 

day, Ash Wednesday. 


; Lent began on Wednesday and 
the previous Sunday, Monday, and 
Tuesday were known as Shrove¬ 
tide because people went to 
church then, to confess their sins 
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A competitor in the Pancake 
Race at Olney. 




Forbidden food 

Beginning with Quinquagesima 
Sunday, so called because it pre¬ 
cedes Easter by exactly 5Q days, 
people celebrated Shrovetide by 
clearing their pantries of all the 
food forbidden them during Lent. 

On Tuesday the remaining eggs 
and butter or cooking fat had to 
be used up, too, and this is where 
the pancakes came in. For they 
have to be fried. So Shrove 
Tuesday was the last chance for 
something tasty until Easter Sun¬ 
day and all day long between 
bouts of .revelry, great fun was 
to be had with the housewives 
and cooks tossing the pancakes 
and people scrambling after them. 

The revelry consisted in the 
ringing of a special bell, the 
shrove or pancake bell, and then 
.special Shrovetide games took 
place in the streets including 
. football and cockfighting. 

All the apprentices were given 
a day’s holiday, but this went the 
way of • many other medieval 
festivals when Bank Hqlidays were 
instituted. . But thank goodness we 
still have pancakes. , . 


Behoolhoy preserves the 
, But! o’ the Bog 

Paul Pynsent, a 16-year-old schoolboy, has an* unusual hobby— 
taxidermy. He has just been given the opportunity to try his skill 
on a comparatively rare bird, the bittern. 

Once* so common in England 
that it was eaten'by many country 
people, this bird is found mainly 
‘ in fens' ’and marshes in East 
Anglia. But Paul’s bittern was 
discovered on a farm in Bedding- 
’ ham, Sussex. It had flown into 
some electricity cables and was so 
badly crippled that an RSPCA 
inspector had to< destroy it. 

.Now- Paul is. hard at work so 
as to give his ‘school an unusual 
specimen for its natural history 
museum. 

•The cry of the bittern during, 
the breeding season is a deep 
booming which can be heard for 

__. over a mile; hence its nickname, 

© Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1962 | “Bull o’ the Bog.” 



A. junior school at'Kirkhy,. Lan¬ 
cashire, wanting, ornaments for 
classrooms,' appealed '..'to parents 
for.any .junk they might have. 

This' started ’ an astonishing 
inflow of curios*—a- stuffed baby 
crocodiled the nose of. a saw-fish, 
‘African ; spears/. Pacific seashells, 
and ' a. pod of . well-preserved 
African beansr,. 

So- thfc school decided to have, a 
museum, the children finding out 
as.much as they could about the- 
various articles and writing labels 
for them. One pupil, for example, 
has dealt with the saw-fish nose, 
drawing/a picture of the creature 
itself*' and giving a complete' 
account of its. origins and habits. 

Brave Brownie 

Nine-year-old Jacqueline 
Strange of Mursley, Bucks, has 
received the Girl Guides’ Badge 
of Fortitude, for the courage and 
cheerfulness with which she has 
faced several major operations to 
her. eyes. 

Jacqueline joined the Brownies 
at a school for handicapped 
children in Coventry, -and has 
taken all the tests, winning the 
Gold Bar. 


America's 

in Space 



“ Lshall be the.next man in 
space,” wrote Lieutenant- 
CoTone! John Glenn on this 
page a few weeks ago. And 
he was as good as his word, 
becoming the first American 
to orbit the Earth. 


3d. PIANO LESSONS 

Twelve-year-old Geoffrey Sykes, 
a Sheffield ‘ schoolboy, is giving 
lessons on the front-room piano at 
his home for ,3d. the half-hour. 
He has eight pupils so' far and 
hopes v to be a qualified music- 
teacher one day. 



What does one lamb tell another ? Perhaps it's whispering that 
the shepherd is Mr. Seth Richards (70) of Witchampton, Dorset, 
who has been rearing: lambs for 57 years. 


It all came out of a hat 


Film actor Marcus Elkin 
applied for a part in Columbia 
Pictures’ new film, HMS Defiant 
which was to be made on location 
iii Spain. He was told there was 
nothing for him, but, refusing to 
take no for an answer, he hitch¬ 
hiked td Spain and met^ the 
company at Valencia. 

He managed to get a small part 


as one of 80 Spanish sailors, but 
with no lines to speak.. Then, 
nine miles out on a stormy sea, 
the director’s hat blew overboard. 

Marcus Elkiu, ‘a trained life- 
saver, dived in and got it back. 

The director was very fond of 
that hat and gave him work back 
in England and has noted him for 
a part in his next picture. 


You mast read the latest book in the HUNTER 
HAWK series by Eric Leyland. and T. E. Scott-Chard 


BANDIT GOLD 




The latest case of the world-famous air-detective team ot 
Skyways Investigation Ltd. takes ex-fighter ace Hawk and 
the intrepid Mike amid the rocks and jungles in a tropical 
setting. | A million pounds’ worth of gold is the prize, 
hidden by top- Nazis on. a Pacific island during the- war, and 
international forces are looking for the loot. Packed action 
combines with details of up-to-date flying information to - 
make a tense gripping tale illustrated with line drawings 7s. 6d. 


EDMUND WARD 194/200 BISHOPS GATE,. E.C.2. 
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KNOW YOUR NEWSl 



H e tvs from Nanaimo 

Dear Sir,—We' thought you 
might be interested to know that 
your C N travels far from home 
each week to Nanaimo, British 
Columbia, Canada. Our Aunt 
sends it to us and we enjoy read¬ 
ing it very much. When we have 
finished with it, it travels on again 
to Victoria, B.C. 

Marion (14) and Gail (12) Maki. 


Elizabeth Stuart 
and Natalie Steward 

Dear Sir,— Natalie Steward, 
who was featured in CN dated 
3rd February, opened my old 
school’s (Theydon Bois County 
Primary) swimming pool. When 
Natalie cut the ribbon, she jumped 
in and showed us many swimming 
strokes. 

Elizabeth Stuart (121), 

Theydon Bois, Essex. 

Hoarder from Spain 

Dear Sir,—-I live in Spain, but 
am a boarder at Yard ley Court 
Preparatory School. I read the 
CN every week. 

. My home in Spain is a bunga¬ 
low, as 95 per cent, of homes are. 
In summer it is so hot that we 
have to stay indoors with the cur¬ 
tains drawn. Unlike England, the 
hottest part of the year is in June. 

Tom Gray (11), Tonbridge.' . 


Here are some hews and 
views from C N readers. Why 
not write to me this week, at 
Fleetway House, Farringdon St., 
London, E.C.4 .—The Editor . 


New Television 
Channel? 

Dear Sir,—I wonder if any other 
readers have as many pets as my 
brother, sister and I? 

Our six cats, all different 
colours, like to sit and watch our 
pet mice, which are in a house 
with a glass front so that we can 
watch them running up and down 
stairs. One of our dogs likes 



watching what we call “ Mousie- 
vision.” This dog always sits with 
the cats, as she reared five of 
them. 

We also have guinea-pigs and 
rabbits, goats, , ducks, geese, and 


a billy goat, who quite often goes 
to town for a walk. 

My mother reared a pony on a 
bottle a few years ago, and now 
it is very wicked, almost as 
haughty as the calf which my sister 
used to ride! We also keep slow- 
worms, lizards, and caterpillars in 
the summer. 

Mary Collins (11), Fishguard. 

: No snakes? Ed. 

From FarooQ of 
Eahorc 

Dear ; Sir,—I regularly study 
your weekly C N which is really 
. interesting and full of information. 

: I am a Pakistani, and my pas¬ 
sions in life 'are stamp-collecting, 
photography, painting, and short- 
story writing. I am studying for. 
my B.Sc. My father is a noted 
artist of this country. 

1 have a conviction that associa¬ 
tion between the young of two 
countries; is beneficial for the 
developing mind. I .hope you 
won’t disappoint me if I request 
you to print my letter and address: 
. . . so that friends from England 
may write to me. 

Farooq Oaiser Hashmi (16), 

20 Alamgir Street, Islamia , 

Park, Lahore (West Pakistan). 


FREEDOM 

But needs unity 

By Our Special Correspondent 




Can you help? 

Dear Sir,—1 am writing this on 
behalf of a spastic girl who 
cannot read,, write, or speak. 

She saves picture postcards, and 
if C N readers have any they do 
not want, would they send them 
to me. I think this is the only 
way I can help her to enjoy life. 

Judith Hopkins (13J), • ^ 

. 70 Harwill Crescent, 

Aspley Estate, Nottingham. 


Remember 



the 


in your face 


* “Why do so many naturalists go 
in for birds ?” This was one of 
Jane’s recent questions which was 
taken up by Paddy, who chipped 
in with, “I bet it’s because birds 
are so pretty and sing so nicely,” 

“That is part of the answer,”. 

* said, “but I think the main 
reason is because, on the whole, 
birds are . easier to watch. 'You 
see, most of them are active in 
the daytime; and if you can be 
quiet and still, then you have a 
good chance of spotting them and 
—if you have field-glasses—look¬ 
ing at them closely.” 

“I should like to study mam¬ 
mals as well as birds,” said Paddy, 
who always wants to be a bit 
different. 

L explained that watching mam¬ 
mals was a much more difficult 
job ‘than, watching birds. Our 
mammals are mostly nocturnal 
creatures, and. therefore harder to 
detect. Many of them live under¬ 
ground or hidden away—foxes and 


badgers and' mice, for instance. 

“J’ve seen a fox in the day¬ 
light,” said Paddy. 

“I dare say you have,” I replied. 
“ But much of their activity, such 
as courting and hunting, occurs at 
night; and the best way to observe 
foxes and badgers is to find their 
homes—called “earths” in the 
case of foxes, and “setts” in the 
case of badgers—and then go out 
at dusk and hide yourself away 
down wind. That is, with the 
wind in your face. And then be 
prepared for a long and often 
uncomfortable wait.” , 

“Why down wind?” asked Jane. 

“Because if the wind is blowing 
from behind you towards the 
burrow, or whatever it is, the 
animal gets the scent of you long 
before you spot it.” 

“How about insects and 
snakes?” put in Paddy. I could 
see that this could develope into 
a very long discussion, and I had 
not very much time to snare. So 


I told both of them that of course 
it was possible, and a good idea, 
to study as many different groups 
of creatures as possible and not to 
specialise too soon. 

“Why?” (This . from Paddy, 
naturally.) 

“Because,” I said, “if you don’t 
do this you will never know 
enough about any group. You 
see, one group of animals may 
feed on other animals; and if you 
try to study—say—otters, without 
knowing something about the 
fishes and other creatures which 
otters eat, you. won’t get a real 
understanding of the life of the 
otters. 

“This applies all down the line. 
For instance, you can’t just learn 
about frogs and toads, or lizards 
and snakes. You must also know 
what they feed on and where a 
good supply of food for them is 
likely to be found. Otherwise 
you’ll be in for some disappoint¬ 
ments.” 


= Parliament House at Nairobi, capital of Kenya 

H , About 80 years ago the European 
= Powers . began a scramble" to get 
‘S territory in. Africa. 

f| ' A mixture of patriotic enthusiasm, 

S love of adventure, trade'rivalry—and 
Ej also the zeal of missionary societies— 

M resulted in colonisation. Frontiers 
=' were drawn between the new 
H European possessions, often cutting 
= right across long-established tribal 
;55 territories. . . .. 

'== In course of time,'after two world 
H wars, the “wind of change” began to 
■= blow. After 1945 the surge of African 
= nationalism, with the demand for 
H Uliurti (freedom), became irresistible. 

§= Africa’s total population is nearly 
= 250 million. Since the last war France 
=| has ( given independence to 56 million 
= of these and Britain to more than 
j= 50 million. 

M France, at the risk, of .a great 
= upheaval, has now made the political 
H decision to give self-rule to 10 million 
= Algerians, most of them Moslems. 

H Britain is seeking humane and 

|| orderly ways to release her remaining 
5 22 million Africans in Kenya, Uganda, 

H smaller territories still under her control. 

H How soon can this be done? Not too quickly, or we shall 
H get a tragedy like the Congo, where the Belgians departed too 
| hastily in July. 1960. 

S. The difficulties of “disengagement ” . were seen when the 
= Kenya conference opened in London last month, bringing from 
H Nairobi, a splendid British-built capital City, a variety of tribal. 
H spokesmen with conflicting ideas. 

= In Central Africa our Commonwealth Relations Secretary, 
= Mr. Duncan -Sandy’s, has been trying to preserve a federation or 
|= union of territories under the rule of the African majority. This 
= would mean the end of rule by the British minority. 

H On this issue the stalwart Federal Prime Minister, Sir Roy 
H Welensky, does not agree, with Mr. Duncan Sandys’ policy. 

|§ Elsewhere, there are stirrings in Portuguese Africa and also in 
3 South Africa, which became an independent republic last May. 
j§ In these two white-ruled territories, where the bulk of their 
§= 27 million population Is African, tremendous and dangerous 
§§ problems have to be faced. 

3 But the African States, as they become independent, are divided. 
H Even within their individual countries, too, Africans are divided 
= —as in Tanganyika, whose “independence” Premier, Mr. Julius 
|§ Nyerere, has resigned to concentrate on pulling his party together. 
= Will a united Africa ever come about? It may—like the 
= United States. But we must remember that even the peoples of 
= Europe are not united yet. 

^llllllllllllllIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIfllllllllllllilllllllltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltllllllljllllllHIl 



Sir Roy Welensky 

Central Africa, and 
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tost a Flaming® P 


i? Essex hird-watclicrs on the estuary of the Blackwatcr saw something 
strange—and pink~-in the distance. First they thought it was a new 
buoy. Then they saw it was a flamingo, wading leg-deep. 

Then they said it must be a 
tame one, for it is, almost un¬ 
known for a wild specimen of this 
beautiful bird to spend the winter 
in England. But if it had escaped 
from somewhere, then who had 
lost it? So far no claims have 
been made and now the pink bird 
is said to have been joined by a 
mate. ■ " • . 

Or are the bird-watchers seeing 
double? 


AIRBORNE CAT 

A village postman at Yoxford, 
Suffolk, saw a cat attacking a cock 
pheasant in a meadow the other 
morning. The bird flew up but 
the cat refused to let go. It was 
carried 1 into the air and over a 
six-foot fence before ft released,its 
hold on the pheasant, to fall to 
the : ground and scamper off 
unhurt. . 


LOCOMOTIVE 
TO RUN ON 
NATURAL GAS 

At a colliery at Castleford, 
Yorkshire, the first locomotive in 
the world to run on methane gas 
is having extensive trials... 

The. eight-cylinder engine was 
built at the Shrewsbury works of 
Rolls-Royce Ltd., and has’ taken 
engineers, five,years to develop. It 
can be refuelled in 15 minutes for 
four hours’ running, and can haul 
1,000 tons. 

Methane is a “ natural gas ” 
often found in coal mines. 


SWEET TEETH 

Children who eat over eight 
ounces of sweets a week are in 
for more, tooth trouble than the 
rest. This is brought out in the 
booklet, Our Children’s . Teeth, 
which has been issued to teachers 
in south-east Scotland. 

Top of the sweet-toothers were 
youngsters in Dundee, where one 
five-year-old in every three ate 
from 13 to 14 ounces of sweets a 
week. Results are said to be dire. 

The new campaign’s chief aim is 
to make young Scots clean their 
teeth during the day if possible, as 
well as after breakfast and last 
thing at night. 





CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 

182 NATIONAL HANDWRITING T! 

^ Prizes worth £f,000 ^ 

nTHE 1962 Children's Newspaper Handwriting Test, now in progress, has aroused nation-wide 
interest. Many thousands of schools throughout the British Isles are already taking part. 
Teachers who wish their pupils to enter still have time to apply for Entry Forms or additional 
supplies. The competition is open to all full-time pupils of schools, and colleges in Great Britain, 
all Ireland, and the Channel Islands who 1 arc under IS. There are FOUR AGE GROUPS, too, 
with prizes for schools as well as pupils in each group. Entrants have simply to copy a 
Test Passage In their normal handwriting.. 

Entry Forms can only be issued through schools. If.j’on would like to win for your school as 
well as for yourself, please show this page to your Teacher and (unless, the school has already 
applied) ask him or her kindly to complete the coupon below and send it to C N. There is no entry 
fee, but when returned every Form must have, ailixed to it one of the Tokens (marked “CN. 
Writing Test 1962 ”} cut from the back pa geo f Children's Newspaper . 

If your friends cannot obtain copies of CN fram their newsagents, they should write to : 

CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, Bear Alley, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4, 

■ —enclosing a postal order to cover the cost, at the rate of 5d. for each copy required, plus postage , 
(The postage is 2.VtL for one copy ; 4'd. for two ; 5d. for three fid. for four or five ; 7<1,. for six ; 8d. for seven ; 
9d„ for. eijlit or nine ; lOd. for ten ; - tl'd. for eleven ; and'one shilling, for twelve copies. On 13 to 20 copies, 
the postage is Is. 6d.) 


59 SPECIAL AWARDS 


The top award for the prizewinning pupil, in 
each age group is the choice of a Raleigh 
. Bicycle, an E.A.R. Pakagraro portable (tran¬ 
sistor) Record Player,, a Parker 61 initialled 
Pen and Pencil Set, or £10 in cash. The grant 
to each winner’s’ school is £50. 


4 SECOND PRIZES 


The- pupil in each group whose entry is placed 
second will be given the choice of a Brownie 
Keflex. 20 Camera with case,, colour film and 
viewer, or £6 irr cash. The school prize is £25. 


4 THIRD PRIZES 


These are all cash awards—£4 for the prize¬ 
winning pupil and £ 10 ' for the school. 


4 FOURTH PRIZES 


These, too, will be money prizes in all groups- 
£3 for the pupil and £5 for the school. 


These will be made for me next-best entries in all 
groups. Winners can choose between a Timex Wrist 
Watch and Slazenger Sports Equipment—tennis 
racket, cricket bat, football, hockey stick, etc; 


100 PEN and PENCIL SETS 

Each, set will, be engraved with the winner's name. 
They are Platignurrr Varsity Sets ; interchangeable 
fountain pen nibs are available, i 

1,000 FOUNTAIN PENS 

All Osmiroid ‘ 75 ’ exchange-point pens, for which 
•there is- a very wide range of nib units suitable for all 
styles of writing.. 

10,000 AWARDS of MERIT 

Certificates for * the best entry from each school 
submitting six or more; attempts and not represented 
in- the main prize list, and other meritorious cases. 



The fin try Form contains the Test Passage „ 
space for the pupiFs attempt, and the full 
rules , and is issued only to schools , oiv 
receipt of a written request . 

Teachers are asked kindly to assess the 
number of forms * required as closely as: 
possible, and to send for them on this: 
coupon, The supply will then be sent free' 
and post free , to be handed out at sc ho a L 

The test attempt may be done m school 
or at home , at the discretion of the teacher , 
who is asked to sign it on completion 
■ Last date for form applications is 
Wednesday , 14th March ♦ ‘ Closing* date 
for entries :, Wednesday , 11th April—and 
these,, when completed, are to be submitted 
in accordance with the rules on the Form: 


To CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, Competition Dept., CN5 
.26/27 Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Please.send me (free and post free)..copies of the 

CN NATIONAL HANDWRITING TEST of 196-2-Entry 
Form for my pupils. 


..PRINCIPAL/FORM 

MASTER OR MISTRESS 


School........ 

School Address 


Chess Champion 



Louis tie Veauee (13) of 
Egham, Surrey, is the London 
Junior Chess Champion, At 
Easter he will take part in the 
British Chess Championships, 
and will later go to Vichy 
with his father, Baron de 
Veauee, to play In the French 
Championship. 



Trees named after the individual 
boys and girls who planted tiheni 
are lining roads in Welwyn Gar¬ 
den City New Town, Herts. The 
idea is to encourage the children 
to look after them and prevent 
wanton damage. 

Could lie useful ! 

The Directory of Opportunities 
for School-Leavers, ' 1962 , is 
published by the Cornmarket 
Press- at 8 s. 6 d. bound, and 5s.. 
paperback. 




Once bitten ... 

Before a recent religious 
festival at Kangra, India, local 
Scouts spent two weeks hunt¬ 
ing and killing cobras, with the 
result that only one person 
died of snakebite compared 
with over 100 at previous 
festivals. 


This coupon may be posted under 2Jd. stamp if sent unsealed.' j j 


Hastings, New Zealand, is to 
give a bell for a new peal at St. 
•Clement’s . Church, Hastings, 
Sussex. 

A 21-year-old pony due to be 
destroyed because it was too fat 
for children to ride, has been 
given a home by author Slavorim 
Rawicz, a former Polish cavalry 
■officer who lives in Derbyshire- 
He says: “I remember when I, 
too, was homeless and had. no¬ 
where to go.” 

i- 

Firchoys 

The Hampshire Fire Service has 
planned a scheme for /boys to 
enter the service as cadets as soon 
as they leave school. 

Leeds housing committee is to 
put up bouses with built-in studies 
where children can get on with 
their homework undisturbed by 
television or,the rest of the family. 

Blow the snow 

British transport experts who 
have been studying Swedish 
methods’ of dealing with ice and 
snow have : suggested the intro¬ 
duction here of a snow-blowing 
machine. 
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ANOTHER COLOSSUS 


The island of , Rhodes is rapidly 
becoming the leading tourist resort 
of Greece. To ensure still more 
Visitors the island—the biggest in 
the Dodecanese group off the 
south-west coast of Turkey—is 
looking to the future by turning to 
the past.' It wants another 
Colossus of Rhodes; like the giant' 
bronze figure .some 115 feet high 
which towered above the harbour 
nearly 2,300 years ago. . This 
figure was one of the '* Seven 
Wonders of the Ancient World. 

Built by a sculptor - named 
Chares of Lindus; the figure repre¬ 
sented the sun-god Helios, who 
stood looking across the Aegean 
Sea. to Greece. .Designed to; form , 
a huge landmark at the mouth . of 
• the harbour, the statue was. set up 
in about 280 b.c. •' 

Brief reign 

But Helios’s reign was brief, 
for the. statue, crashed to the 
ground, during an earthquake in 
. 227 b.c. 

As an added attraction for 
visitors, the island is planning a, 

■ Colossus with a steel frame to 
take aluminium sheets, suitably 
coloured bronze. The Governor 
of Rhodes says that the project 
will cost something like £250,000, 
and the statue “will stand on a> 
headland at the entrance to the 
ancient harbour to guide ships 
and welcome all who come to 
Rhodes.” 

An artist’s impression of the Colossus 
as it stood on Rhodes 2,300 years ago. 


Seeing the world 
on the cheap 

Max Werner, a young German 
who wanted to see the world, left 
his home in Bssen three years ago 
and ‘ hitch-hiked through Europe 
and Asia to Australia. 

Recently he spent 12 months on 
a 140-mile raft trip down the 
Murray River to the sea—stop¬ 
ping to earn money on the way. 

Max built the raft himself. 
Floating on fuel-oil .drums, it has 
an outboard motor, sails, and a 
cabin three feet high. Now he 
hopes to cruise with it along the 
coast to the Barrier Reef, off 
Queensland. 


FLIES HIGH 

A scientist in Hawaii uses an 
aircraft and a special net for 
catching insects at heights over 
three miles. They are carried up 
there by air currents and often 
blown great distances by the wind. 

He wants to test his theory that 
insects may have been spread in 
this way across the Pacific. Other 
explanations could be that the 
islands were once connected or 
that insects were carried by float¬ 
ing logs. 


HOBBY SCHOOLS 

Six German cities now have 
“Hobby Schools ” for parents 
who want to take a greater share 
in their children’s sparetime 
interests. . 


New ocean giant 


The world’s biggest tanker is 
being built at Sasebo, Japan. 
When the great vessel is launched 
in July, it will be the heaviest 
thing afloat. 

The tanker’s deadweight of 
130,050 tons is nearly double that 
of the world’s longest liner, the 
France ; but at 954 feet the tanker 
will be 80 feet shorter than the 
liner. 

One very remarkable feature 
about the tanker is that it will 
be driven by only one propeller. 


which will give an estimated speed 
of nearly 17 knots. At such a 
speed the great bulk will need care 
in handling, and the bell signals 
to stop will have to be sounded 
while the vessel still has more than 
a mile of clear water ahead. 
Fully loaded and travelling at 
speed, the tanker will burn 143 
tons of oil a day. 

Despite its size, the world’s 
biggest tanker will need a crew of 
less than 60, for automation will 
do much of the work. 


Teaching; 

machine 

A teaching machine has been 
tried in the United States. The 
machine is a computer which 
gave a one-hour lesson in 
geometry. Each student had 
before him a miniature cinema 
screen and an electric typewriter. 
; The machine’s instructions and 
questions appeared on the screen 
and the students’ answers, made 
on the typewriters, were recorded 
in the robot’s “ brain.” Thus it was 
able to assess progress and to 
select further individual instruction 
accordingly. 

The machine’s skill was demon¬ 
strated when one student com¬ 
pleted the hour’s course in 33 
minutes, while another had to be 
“kept in” for 18 minutes before 
he mastered the lesson. 

The robot teacher, of course, 
never becomes tired or irritable— 
it can go on teaching you all night 
if necessary! 


ONE VAST CONTINENT 

Geological discoveries in 
Antarctica by New Zealand 
scientists support the theory that 
New Zealand, Australia, South 
America, South Africa, and India 
were once joined in one huge 
Continent. 


This is the 
Devil 



Here is a picture of the 
Tasmanian Devil, (in this case a 
she-devil). We .publish it because, 
by an unfortunate error for which 
we. apologise, we printed a picture 
of a Tasmanian Wolf (also called 
Tasmanian Tiger) in our issue of 
3rd February and named it . the 
Devil. Now, by courtesy of the 
High Commissioner for Tasmania, 
we are able to show you what the 
real Devil looks like. 


SUN and MOON 
IN A TANGLE 

Dogs howled and roosters 
crowed as darkness fell during the 
; magnificent. total eclipse of the 
Sun seen at Lae,'New Guinea, the 
other day. . ' : 

Many people hid^in terror in 
their homes or crawled into-small 
grass shelters. . Some, disappeared, 
and ^hundreds of farm . workers 
left for .home and were not ex¬ 
pected again ■ for at least; two 
weeks.* 

The authorities had been unable 
to'convince many- of the people 
that there would be no long period 
of darkness. One villager., bought 
28 gallons. of kerosene for light¬ 
ing, saying that the Sun and Moon 
“would take a long time to un¬ 
tangle; them selves.” 


Harnessing the tide 

Plans. for a power, station pro¬ 
ducing electricity from the 
powerful tides in the Barents Sea 
—which rise and fall as much as 
35 feet—were recently approved 
by Soviet engineers. 

The station will be north-west 
of Murmansk and the flow of 
water from a reservoir will be 
used to keep the turbines turning 
during slack periods. 



FICTION TO FACT 



Aeronautical adventure! We read in Greek myth- 
ology how Icarus and his father, Daedalus, escaped from the 
Labyrinth on the Island of Crete using wings made of wax and 
feathers. But alas, Icarus flew too near the hot sun. His wings 
melted, and he tumbled into the sea. Men have always dream¬ 
ed of flying. Now, of course, that dream has become reality. 
Some modern aircraft have flown at nearly 3,000 m.p.h.,and 
every day the great airlines carry thousands of passengers to 
all parts of the world. 


DUNKjOS* 


SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 

Poor Icarus flew without any safety equipment, but modern air¬ 
craft could never do this. Dunlop leads the way in developing 
aircraft brakes, anti-skid units , tyres, hydraulic control units 
and de-icing equipment, so that today men can fly safely . 
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Advertiser's Announcement 


.1. wonder if you’re one of the 
lucky ones who has a room of 
your very;.own?; If you’ve been 
allowed r to; i choose ; the paint and 
wallpaper, curtains and rugs, then 
you certainly are lucky. «, ■ . - ! 

But often you have to share 
your room, and to make do with 
what’s .. in it already. My own 
room as a schoolgirl was shared 
by a huge,old sofa, “being housed 
for Granny”. It was known as 
“Aunt Jemima ”, and even when 
we tried to dress it up in a 
flowered cover its enormous 
bumpy carved, feet stuck . out 
hideously from under the frill! 
Personally, ! I always felt Aunt 
Jemima suffered from bunions! 

I spent hours and hours lying 
on Aunt Jemima’s hard old seat, 
reading, and I cried into her com¬ 
fortable old atm when my heart 
was temporarily broken, and 
bounced about on her when I felt 
cheerful. 

When Granny wanted her back 
she was carried out of my room 
at last—and I felt as if I was 
losing an old personal friend! 1 


Have you got a doggy pal? If 
you want a really good little book 
to help you look after him, you 
can’t do better than to - get a copy 
of The Dog-Owners Guide* which 
is published by UFAW, the 
University Federation, for Animal 
Welfare, at 7s. 6d. The writer, 
a veterinary surgeon. Mr. J. P. 
Volrath, used his own dogs for 
the photographs and there they 
are, patiently having medicine 
given to them in the correct way, 
or being trained to “sit” or 
“walk to Jieel.” 

The result is one of the best 
little books of its kind I’ve ever 
come across. It’s well worth 
buying, and it gives you chapters 
on choosing a dog, types and 
breeds, and your dog and the 
law—as well as others on feeding, 
training, and health. 



Dorothy Margaret Burton has 
sent a good idea to brighten 
up a hair-band. She says why 
not clip a few ear-rings on to it? 
So I have asked a CN artist to 
draw an impression for you. 



Dorothy thinks “a blue ear-ring 
for a blue dress.” Yes, that’s a 
good idea—but don’t put more 
than, two or three on the band at 
a time or “you may look like a 
Christmas tree!” 


Have you seen the BBC’s 
Come Dancing programme and 
all those girls dancing with won¬ 
derful dresses made of yards and 
yards and layers and layers of 
tulle? Most of them sew on all 
the sparkling sequins themselves, 
and I’ve discovered that they 
bring them to the halls in huge 
plastic bags. The dress is turned 
inside out with the bodice pushed 
down inside the skirts and in that 
way. it stands up by itself. 


Anybody'at home ill in bed this 
week? If they have a temperature 
why not make a cool refreshing 
drink for them? Honey Lemonade 
is made by putting the thinly- 
peeled rind of 4 lemons with their 
strained juice into a jug, then 
pour on 2 pints of boiling water, 
and add 4 tablespoons of honey. 
Stir well, leave to cool, and strain. 
Pour into a glass jug and cover 
with a muslin cloth. 

Most likely you’ll want to drink 
it all yourself before the invalid 
gets it! 


What about investing in a pair 
of yellow braces? If you do 
you’ll be in the latest fashion— 
yellow is the colour for this spring 
—and the latest dance-uniform for 
tdenage girls is said to be a knee- 
length skirt, with a black sweater, 
and a pair of bright braces. 


^nd talking of dogs, don’t you 
love, this little chap? 

An RSPCA inspector at Crewe 
found a cardboard box on his 
doorstep. Inside : it was this pup, 
Pepsy, together with .a note saying, 
“ Would you ; find ' him a nice 
home?”.. Within, a few hours the 
inspector had found Pepsy one. 


★ 


As a nice contrast—I came 
across a bill for a trousseau 
recently. The trousseau was made 
in 1768, for a Miss Bosviile— 
she paid £13 4s. for 22 yards of 
blue brocade lutestring, 16s. for a 
black silk apron, and 3s. 3d. for 
stomacher knots with gold fringes! 


Every day of the week 
Mr. Therm's cheerful 
help makes life better 
for everyone . 


Monday is Washing Day • . . 
and every home has piles of 
washing waiting. Shirts and sheets, 
towels * and tablecloths—what a 
lot to do ! Over 12-miilion homes 
in this country use gas ; suppose 
every one of them has a super gas 
boiler like the one in the picture, 
imagine how many shirts Mr. 
Therm would have to wash in a 
single washday ! If they were all 
tied together they would go almost 
a couple of times around the 
Equator of the Earth. This sounds 
like a huge task, yet Mr. Therm 
faces it all with a smile. And he 
brings a^mile to Mummy’s face on 
washday, too. The clothes come 
out all fresh and clean without her 
having to rub and scrub them. 
Many gas boilers have a wringer as 
well, so that she can have the 
clothes ail blowing on the line in 
half the time. Hooray for Mr. 
Therm ! 

Issued by the Gas Council . 





Moths don’t like Mr. Therm’s mothballs ! But 
Mummy doesn’t like moths among the clothes so 
she is grateful to Mr. Therm for making them. 
Can you tell exactly how many there are here ? 
HOW TO ENTER : Count the number of moth¬ 
balls and write the answer neatly on a postcard. 
Add your full name, age and address, ask a parent 
or guardian to sign it as your own unaided work, 
then post it to : 

Mr. Therm’s Picture Puzzle No. I, 
Children’s Newspaper, 26-27 Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4. (Comp.). 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book Tokens for the 
three neatest correct entries (with writing 
according to age taken into consideration) received 
by Friday, 9th March. His decision Is final l 

MR. THERM’S WORD TEASER NO. 4 
WINNERS 

The winners of Mr. Therm’s Word Teaser No. 4 
are Nicholas Ceilings of Hadley Wood, Virginia 
Lewis of London, W.6, and Kevin McLane of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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■y HERE'S no better day out than a visit to London All aircraft .entering, it ar 

Airport at Heathrow. From its famous Roof guided by urimanncd radio trans 

Gardens you can see right across the big flying field (2,705 miners, one inside the zone an< 

acres) and hear a running commentary from loudspeakers the rest outside it.: Our panorami 

as aircraft taxi, take off, or come in to land* . ,shows the Epsom transmitter. Th 

Whai you connot see is. the tremendous organisation. (Bedfordshire). Beacon Hill (65 
needed to deal with about 150,000 landings and take-offs the edge of the Chiitems nea 
at year. That's oyer 400 aircraft every day of every week. 

To do this needs a staff of so me* 32,000 men and women. 

There is something else you . ■. 

can’t sec. from the roof gardens 
r-that aircraft are taken care of . 


«'«#+♦<• v /<x 


and controlled froni the airport 
long before they come within your, 
.sight. : • - • y ' . V - ' 

: The flying , field itself is at. the. k 
centre of. a large' area .about v 25: 
miles from north to south by 35 
from east to west—that is roughly 
; from • Amersham to Woking and 
Crystal •_ Palace to near Reading. 
This' area is' what you might call 
the floor of a huge box of air, 
11,000 feet deep arid called the 
. London Control Zone. 


Stokerichurch), Watford, ’■ Brook 
man’s Park (near Hatfield), Hasle 
mere and j'Sevenoaks. Approach 
ing . planes coriie’ under coritro 
from * the. airport; at a range o 
about 15 miles.- * 


HOLDING AREA 

v ^Watford 


There are -51 airlines working 
■■ scheduled services in and out o: 
: the; airport, - and last' year/the} 
carried over six millioir passenger! 
. arid 103,000 ’tons of freight,!''/ 


Iiii 


Denham 






LONDON control: zone: 

Burnham 


LONDON 

AIRPORT 


B »1 


The pattern.of the runways is well seen on the lighting mimic, - 
in the control tower, with which runway and taxiway. lighting 
is checked at night. (Below) B.E.A.’s Flight Operation Centre 
which informs controllers of the progress of each flight. 
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OTHER INTERESTING ■ ■ 
FACTS ' ' ; v 

i 0 London (Heathrow) Air- ' 
l port is on the Bath 
! Road, 14 miles west of 
| =: Charing Cross. '•! -.* ■ . 

L O It is only' 80 feet, above 
| sea-level •: ■«. ..i* 

; 0 It was taken over from 
I the R.A.F. by the Minis¬ 
try of Civih Aviation in 
1945. V 

; © There are 110 miles of 
- pipes t connected : to 
• special reservoirs to deal 
!: with.the rainwater fall r 

| : ‘ing on runways and 
•; ' taxiways and lead.it to 
■ the Thames. 

; 0 There are over \700 • 
i miles of underground 
, electric cable. 

. 0 There is an R.S.P.C.A. 

I hostel for'the care of 
i .animals before and after 
flight; and a Children's 
; Nursery. • 

O Coach tours ' with ’ a 
. guide can be organised 
; v . [ for private .parties, \ 

a Cheap Roof Garden 
tickets at 3d. each for 
children (3-15 years) are 
' ■ available on Saturday 
mornings April-October. 
At other times the cost 
for children is 6d. or Is.. 


(Below) Inside the. 
Control Tower 
whence landing 
and take-off in¬ 
structions are 
passed to pilots. 



< 

imi 

mm 

II#■ 

i 



WMM . 


Airliners embark and 
disembark passengers 
beside the main building. 
Behind is the Control 
* Tower. 


*; They handle your tickets in the 
; B.O.A.C; Passenger Building. 





Passenger bus leaving the Air¬ 
port. It enters a tunnel near 
the central buildings and 
travels underground to the 
main road by the route, 
.marked with a dotted line, 
seen in the general view of the 
Airport on the left. 


(Bottom left) Cockpit view of 
the runway as a pilot sees it on 
a night approach. (Bottom 
right) African monkeys arriv- ; 
ing at the animal hostel. 
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Coach Robert Hall with one of his pupils 
at the Fulmer School of Equitation 



TRAIL OF 
HISTORY 


P ETER JACKSON, 39-year-old artist and antique dealer with a 
stand in London’s Portobcllo Market, becomes an unusual sort 
of TV “ detective ” from next week. For viewers of Associated- 
Ucdiffusion children’s programmes he Is to pursue trails of history 
in a new series, beginning on 9th March, called Discover Your City. 

“It’s just the sort of job I like,” 

Peter told me. “Ever since I 
was a youngster I have scoured 
London, collecting information 
about ; the odd unexpected things 
that most people .don’t know about 

—from Billingsgate to Soho ” _ , . „ 

His collection of London photo- S™v Unwin that comical 


Youngsters to 
test the king 
of double talk 





master of “double-talk” and 
gobbledegook, is facing the severest 
test of his career. Last Sunday 
he was due to appear at St. 
Christopher Progressive School, 
Letch worth, ^Herts, to record a 
batch of four-minute question- 
and-answer sessions beginning in 
April in the Home Service 
Monday Night at Home. Three 
boys and three girls will be heard 
firing questions at Stanley, and he 
will give his answers in the mixed- 
up style that has made him 
famous. I understand the replies 
will be as serious and sensible as 
he can make them. It is up to the 
pupils to guess what he means! 

YOU CAN JOIN THE 
SUPERCAR CLUB 

backs, as well as studio interviews J am often being asked how to 
with many of London’s colourful join the Supercar fan club, 
characters. First, write for an application 

The script-writer is Martin form to A. P. Films, Ltd., Slough, 
Worth, who was responsible for Bucks. When you have completed 
London—The Capital City , which and returned it you will receive 
many of you saw in Associated- the Supercar badge, together with 
Rediffusion Schools TV. It was Pilot’s Licence in a wallet which 
so good that it was repeated in the also contains the Supercar specifi- 
evening programmes. cation. 


graphs taken in Victorian times 
is probably the biggest in the 
country. “I have about 3,000 
glass negatives of street scenes^ 
with gentle¬ 
men in beards 
and toppers 
dodging horse 
buses and 
hansom cabs, 
which h a v e 
never even 
been printed 
yet,” said 
Peter. “ Now’s' ■ Jmusi 

the chance to Pcter Jac,<son 
show some of them. It will be 
exciting to’ see how they'come 
out and what they reveal.” 

Discover Your City will include 
up-to-date film shots along with 
Peter Jackson’s photographic flash- 


IT takes skill to demonstrate 

riding mistakes without coming 
a cropper. , Because 11-year-old 
Julian Roberts, of Gerrard’s Gross, 
is an accomplished young horse¬ 
woman, she has been chosen for 
the star part of mistake-maker in 
BBC Junior TV’s Sportstime this 
Wednesday. 

Julian is a pupil at Fulmer 
(Bupks) School, of Equitation, 
where the cameras will be set up 
to give viewers elementary and 
advanced riding lessons. Her pony 
wall circle round on the rein while 



By 

Ernest Thomson 

Julian shows how not to mount, 
how not to sit, how not to handle 
the reins. ^ 

Fortunately she will get a 
chance later to do the right things 
before 18-year-old Maureen Rew 
takes over on another horse to 
demonstrate the correct way to 
trot and canter. 

Taking a big share in the pro¬ 
gramme will be Robert Hall, who 
is coach to the British Equitation 
team. 

“While you can’t actually learn 
to ride by television,” said Mr. 
Hall, “you can pick up hints and 
tips which will be valuable if you 
can only remember them when 
you’re on a horse yourself!” 

Jumping will be demonstrated 
by Captain Norman Arthur, a 
member of the British Olympic 
team. He will be riding O’Malley’s 
Tango, a young bay gelding from 
Yorkshire which, in Robert Hall’s 
opinion, has a splendid future in 
the show ring. 


In the record world, the timing 
for a release is vital. It was, 
therefore, something of a shock 
ito representatives of the RCA 

Recording Company ir» London 
when the tapes of the latest song 
by that famous Canadian. Paul 
Auka, failed to turn up on 
schedule. Paul’s visit to this 
country was drawing near and 
they wanted to make sure that 
his disc was released “on the 
dot.” 

After hurried telephone calls 
across the .Atlantic, it was dis¬ 
covered that the tape had been 
sent by mistake to Amsterdam 
instead of London. But at last 
the company men were able^to 
collect it .at London Airport. 

The song is another of Paul’s 
own compositions. It is called 
Love Me Warm And Tender 
(RCA. 1276. Single. 6s. 9d.) and 
may prove as popular as this 
young man’s first and most famous 
composition— Diana. 

First appearance at 10 

Paul, who was born in Ottawa 
in 1941, made his first public 
appearance (as an impersonator) 
at the age of ten. He wrote the 
famous Diana when he was 16 
in the heyday of rock ’n’ roll. 

“I was surprised at the success 
of that song,” says Paul. “It was 
nice, I think, and fun to sing. But 
I didn’t expect it to stay top of 
the American hit parade for 
13 weeks. Nor did I think it 
would top the record lists in 
20 other countries, including 
Britain.” 

Since that big hit Paul has 
written and sung more songs, but 
none like his first. 

“But I’ve learned a tremendous 



iusan follows in her cousin's footsteps 


Just a year after Helen Shapiro was launched into the record 
world, her 15-year-old cousin—Susan Singer—is making a bid for 
fame, Susan’s first disc— Hello ! First Love —has just been released 
(Oriole CBI703 6s. 9d.). 


“Helen and I have always been 
close friends,” Susan told me the 
other day. “We live not far from 
each other, and she is only six 
weeks older than I am. We also 
went to the same school. 

“We started singing at family 
parties when quite small, doing 
solos. Later we also sang duets 
—borrowing most of our numbers 
from the Everly Brothers!” 

Susan gained wider experience 
singing at weddings and holiday 
camps. 

Both girls left school at the end 
of last Christmas term, “but. I 


Then Susan got an audition 
with John Schroeder, recording 
manager of Oriole and writer of 
several hits for Helen. He agreed 
to write a song for Susan and, 
with his partner Mike Hawker, 
produced Hello! First Love . 

“I have high hopes for Susan” 
says John Schroeder. “She has 
great natural ability, tremendous 
enthusiasm and—also of vast im¬ 
portance—a readiness to learn!” 

Inevitably, the names of the 
two cousins will frequently be 
linked. What does Susan think of 
this? She says: “Naturally I 



didn’t take an ordinary job,” says . am proud to be related to Helen. 


Susan. “I was determined to 
make a career as a singer. I 
practised hard day after day. 
Helen encouraged me greatly. She 
took me to the singing school 
where she herself was studying.” 


She has achieved so much in so 
short a time. People often say our 
voices sound alike. Whether that 
is true or not, I shall certainly 
try to develop my own style. 

- “I hope, of course, to make 


Susan Singer 

something of a name as a record 
singer; but my real ambition is a 
career in musical . comedy. I 
realise this may take years of 
study, but I am quite prepared to 
work hard for a long time.” 

Dick Tatiiam 


amount-about show business in the 
meantime,” he points out. 

In five years young Paul has 
travelled the world. He has only 
one regret. ■ “Tm so busy I don’t 
get time for holidays,” he says.. 

OTHER NEW DISCS 

Works, by-half a dozen composers 
are included in a new album called 
Famous Tunes From The Classics 
(Columbia SX1394. LP 35s. 3d.). It 
includes, music by Bach, Mendels¬ 
sohn, and the fine Trumpet 
Voluntary by Jeremiah Clarke, which 
for many years was thought to be by 
Purcell. 

The exciting Theme from Z-Cars, 
written by- Johnny Todd ? has been 
recorded by Johnny Keating and his 
Orchestra (Piccadilly 7N35032. Single 
6s. 9d.). 

Traditional jazzman Kenny Ball 
has brought about a change in the 
March Of The Siamese Children 
(Pye. 7NJ. 2051. Single 6s. 9d.) 
which you may recall comes from 
The King and I. 

Charlie Drake comes up with 
another funny one— Tanglefoot on 
Parlophone 45-R-4875. (Single. 
6s. 9d.) 

Alfredo Campoli plays the 
renowned Beethoven Violin Concerto 
in D with the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra under John Pritchard on 
the latest of the HMV Concert 
Classics series (HMV XLP20043 LP 
23s. 3d.). 

Listen to the saxophone of Ian 
Wheeler on the new recording by the 
Chris Barber Jazz Band of Yvette 
(Columbia 45-SC02167. 6s. 9d.). 
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I'm Tas Piper, one of the many . 
Pipers living in a remote 
Tasmanian valley. j 

Were a quick-tempered lot. 
Take my brother Vince. First he 
quarrelled with our rich Uncle. 
Ross Piper; then he quarrelled 
with me. 

It had been raining hard and 
the river rose, bringing floods, to 1 
the village. But there , was d. 
greater danger. : Trees and logs: 
had piled up to form a,wall of \ 
water which could break loose dt\ 
i\ny time. \ / V 

9. It might not 
work 

S ometimes, when I think of that 
night, it seems to have been: 
long enough to last a fortnight, and 
at other times it seems to have > 
;been short, as a dream or a night- j 
mare is short. Certainly we lost. 
all sense of time and were taken 
by surprise when the sky. began ,• 
to grow light and reflect, on the 
water, showing the extent of the 
damage. • - . 

Long before this happened, all . 
the women and small children had 
, been taken either up to our place 
or to my Grandfather’s where they 
got warm and dry and dressed in 
borrowed clothes. Fortunately 
the level of water had .stayed 
pretty rhuch the same for a couple 
of hours and made it possible 
to rescue the more valuable stuff 
from the houses. 

My boaj was very useful and 
I must have made 20 or more 
journeys, chugging backwards and' 
forwards with loads of the things 
people considered the most 
precious. 

Then, just after dawn, someone 
“shouted thkt the water was be¬ 
ginning to | rise again, and Bull¬ 
dog, who had been home to tell 
his mother [about his father’s acci¬ 
dent, came I down from there and 
told us that} the creek was blocked 
higher up and , that it had been 
keeping the water back, but that 
now it was on the point of break¬ 
ing up and there was likely to be 
a sudden rush of water. 

Rescue at Uncle Ross’s 

This turned everybody’s atten¬ 
tion to two houses that so far 
had been considered safe—Uncle 
Ross’s and Uncle Merv’s, No 
furniture had been taken out of' 
them at all. In fact Uncle Ross 
had been working so hard helping 
other people that he had not even 
been home since early in the 
evening. 

I took the school boat in tow 
and went up towards Uncle Ross’s 
house to see if I could be any 
help. Almost everybody else had 
gone up there, too, and there was 
a stream of them coming out of 
the front door carrying carpets 
and chairs, the television set, odds 
and ends of furniture. But the 
water was still only part-way 
across the lawn so that, although 
there was no time to lose on 
account of the chance of more 
water arriving suddenly, there was , 
nothing I could do with the boat. 
Vince saw me and came across. 1 
“What happened to that idea 
of yours?” 1 said. 

* “It’s only a chance," he said. 
“When the water seemed to have 
stopped rising, l didn’t bother 
about it any more. But now I 
think we’ll have a go.” 

“Well, what do we do?” 

“Run me clown in this tub of 
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that the detonators alone 
powerful enough to blow 
fingers off.” 

He sat there grinning to himself.. 
And then he put his hand in his! 
pocket and pulled out these two 
grenades. * / ■ - ; 

‘ “ A bit rusty - after all. these • 

.years,”, he said. ‘ .“ Biit there’s' just!. 
a chance they might still be good.” r 
“But they won’t go off without 
the detonators,” I said. “So what 
good are they?” ' 

“I put the detonators back in 


. He must have thought the same 
thing, for he suddenly .grinned 
and said, ■ “You’re a cranky old 
thing at times, aren’t you?” 

Which was good enough as far. 
as I was concerned, so 1 grinned 
back. » 

He clambered out of the boat 
then and began to climb pretty 
carefully up the tangled logs of 
the jam. When he’d found a 
place to suit he stopped and got 
the grenades and a ball of string 
out of his pocket and 'started to 
tie the end of the string to the 
rings. •. 

“What I’m going to do is drop 
these down into the middle of all 
this mess,” he said. “Then we’ll 
lead the string away and. when 
we’re at safe distance we’ll pull, 
and up she’ll go. If we’re lucky.” 
Then he looked down the gap he 
had chosen and said, ..“And/ of 
course, if.’ these „ grenades are 
crooked and go. off when I drop 
them, you’ll just have to try and 
catch me as I come down.” 

- This scared me and I started 
to tell him to wait and try lower¬ 
ing them , gently when he said. 



The string tightened clear of 
the water, flinging up two lines of 
spray. Then one went slack as 
the pin pulled out, but the other 
stayed tight. 

“Jammed!” cried Vince, but as 
he said it the other string bounced 
and pulled clear, only it brought 
the second grenade out as well. 

. 1 saw it rise against the sky and 
then plop down in the water half¬ 
way between us and 'the jam. 

“Lie down and keep going!” 
shouted Vince. 

1 crouched and waited. Minutes 
afterwards, it seemed, there was a 
wumph that seemed to come from 
underneath. . 

A shock for my boat 

■T feit the shock through the 
skin of the boat and then we rose 
in. the air. and tipped. \ think I 
shouted. Then there was a dread-' 
ful smack' ‘as we hit the’.water 
again and a wave of it shot over 
the bows and drenched me. • 

After that • we swung- wildly 
from side to ’ side and shipped 
'more water, but we didn’t, tip 
over, and we didn’t sink . 

I turned round to Vince, who 
was peering up to look backwards. 

“That was a near thing,” I said. 

“Keep going!” he bawled. 
“That was only one of them.” 

So I went on until we were a 
good hundred yards from the jam 
and nothing whatever happened. 
So I swung her head round and 
cut the engine. 

“The one still in place must' 
have been the dud one,” Vince 
said. “If only~it had been the 
other way about. Looks as if.it 
was a waste of effort.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

Vince thought. “We might go 
Continued on page 10 


yours to the jam,” he said, and 
climbed in with me. “I’ll tell you 
as we.go.” 

We cast the school boat off and 
I swung my own round and 
headed down the valley. 

“What about petrol?” Vince 
said. 

“I put nearly two gallons in,” 
I said. “ Mr. Cunningham gave it 
to me/ Should be enough for a 
long time yet” /' 

“Well, look,” he said. “This is 
the scheme. Do. you remember 
that box of junk Dad had under 
his bed?” 

“War trophies?” I said. “Jap 
helmets and badges and all that 
sort of stuff?”. '■ . 

Hand-grenades 

; “That’s; right. Well, if you 
remember there were a. couple of 
hand-grenades, there, too. Mum 
was always making a row about 
them because she thought they 
might go off if. anyone bounced 
too hard on the floorboards.” 

“I remember,” I said. “So 
Dad took the charges out of them 
and made them safe.” 

“Not the charges,” Vince said. 
“He took the detonators out. But 
he didn’t throw them away. He 
put them in cottonwool in an 
old cigarette tin and then he 
buried them near the foot of the 
clothes-post.” 

“I didn’t know that,” I said. 
“I bet Mum didn’t, either.” 

Vince laughed. “He said you 
never knew when a thing might 
come in useful. And he told me 


them,” said Vince. “There ought 
to be enough strength in .these 
two, or in just one of them, to 
blow that jam clean out of the 
water.” 

Safety margin 

I looked at the way he was 
holding them and felt quite scared, 

“Hadn’t you better put them 
back in your pocket then?” I said. 

“Oh, they’re still safe until the 
ring is pulled,” he said. “And 
even then you’ve got six seconds 
to get out of the way.” 

“That’s not long,” I said. 

By this time we were almost 
at the jam, so Vince told me to 
pull right alongside so that he 
could climb out on to it. I was 
worried it might go and we’d 
be carried over with the water 
and logs and all, but he said it 
was stuck too tight for that, and 
to do as he said. 

This jam was almost as big as 
a house now, ten or twelve times 
as big as it had been when we 
first saw it, and just a solid mass 
of trees and branches and bits of 
shed and barn and dead animals 
and everything. It didn’t look to 
me as if anything would ever shift 
it. 

“No harm in trying,” Vince 
said. “If we clear it now, we’ll 
be. just about in time to save 
Uncle Ross’s place.” 

“Funny way for a family feud 
to end,” I said. And then I 
realised that my feud with Vince 
seemed to have ended without my 
even noticing it.' 


“Here goes!” and dropped them. 

I held my breath, shut my eyes 
and started counting. When I got 
to ten and nothing had happened, 
I opened my eyes again to see 
Vince calmly climbing into the 
boat again, paying out the string 
as he came. 

“ Now see .if you can make this 
tub of yours go real slow,” he 
said.. /• ~ ‘ - 

I let the gear in and opened the 
throttle a very, little. We drew 
away from the jam inches at-a 
time. Vince leaned right over the 
back paying out string and shout¬ 
ing instructions. 

“You can let her out a little 
now if you want,” he shouted. 

“No, this’ll do me,” I said, and 
kept the speed down, 

“We’ve got six seconds ” 

i We got to the end of the string 
when we were about thirty yards 
from the jam. 

“ Do you think we’re far 
enough?” I said. 

“It’ll have to do,” Vince said. 
“We’ve got six seconds, remember. 
If you rev her hard, we should 
make a good bit more before the 
explosion. I’ll just hold on here 
and wait till the string, tightens. 
Are you right?” 

“Right!” I said and pushed the 
throttle hard over. 

The engine roared and a wave 
of water shot away from the 
back, but the boat did not move 
for a moment. Then she started 
forward, slow at first but gather¬ 
ing speed. 



DIET !€» 

THE FIRST MIXED DIET RABBIT 
FOOD IN THE WORLD 

Rabbits love it . . . and it’s good for 
them. Diet 16 is the complete food, con¬ 
taining nuts, seeds, grain, fruit, biscuits, 
meat and many more health-giving 
ingredients. No preparation is needed, 
feed dry straight from the packet. 
Avoid cheap imitations, 

ask at your Pet Store for 



Tpj’O diet 16 

GIANT SIZED PACK — 
ONLY 2J- 


EPBO (Real) PRODUCTS 1TB. 
ELDON LANE, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, I. 
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stamps from 25 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES 



-fc Usually 2/6 this gieat otter is made to all new 
applicants to join the Sterling Stamp Club —(admission 
free—many advantages)—just send 3d. plus 3d. postage 
(one 6d. or two 3d. stamps) and ask to see an 
Approval selection. 

(Please tell your parents about this special offer.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE (Dept. C.N.46) 
LANCING, SUSSEX 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR ONE MONTH ONLY 

10'- ADEN Q.E. 

This fine stamp cat. 15/- together with five other Aden stamps, 
all genuinely used on parcels, sent to all applicants for our 
British Colonial Approvals enclosing 1/- Postal Order. 
Without Approvals, 5/- each. 

Please tel! your parents 

R. J. SMITH & SON, 81 REDBREAST RD., BOURNEMOUTH 


I SAY THERES 

I’ve been hoping to hear from you—I’m old Badger 
from the South Downs, and I’ve a lot of stamps for 
sale. They are all mounted in booklets and priced 
—but I want you to take the 

FIRST SHILLING’S WORTH 
OF YOUR CHOICE FREE! 

Just send a 3d. stamp for postage and tell Mum or 
Dad you are writing to me. 

SPECIAL I all those whose letters arrive by next 
Monday will find a FREE TRISTAN DA CUNHA 
STAMP' with my reply! 

(1) BADGERS CROFT, MILL LANE, WORTHING, SUSSEX 




The 2U are ALL 
DIFFERENT and 
include 14 Special 
Stamps {catalogued 
at over 10/-). such as the 80 year old 
British 'Penny Lilac’. Whole collection Is 
catalogued at over 45/-. yet it will be sent 
FREE to all who ask to see our New 
Approvals. (NO need to buy any!) Please 
tell your Parents. Just send 6d. postage to: 
UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. (DEPT. C.N.2) 
EASTRINGTON. GOOLE, YORKS. 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


20 Liberia G/- 

12 Herm Island 

Triangulars 3/- 
T Brunei .1/3 

10 Lebanon 1/3 
10 Syria 1/- 

10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 
.50 India , 1/G 

100 .Australia 5/- 
100 Canada G/- 
100 Japan 4/6 

.25. Hitler Heads 1/9 


10 Iceland 
25 Ecuador 
25 Guatemala 
25 Colombia 
25 Peru 
25 Turkey 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
10 Slam 
25 Russia ' 

25 Philippines 
100 China 


1/8 

1/9 

2 /- 

1/3 

1/3 

V/. 

1 /- 

1/6 

1/6 

1/9 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

We. despatch per return. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 8-Page Illustrated List of Sets, 
Packets, Albums, etc., or Lists of USED 
Great Britain, India, Australia, Canada, 
South Africa, New Zealand, or U.S.A., are 
available upon request. 

J, A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 



53 G.B. STAMPS 

FlliE 

To all stamp collectors 
who send for Approvals. 

Please tell your parents. 


AVON STAMPS (M.1) NTH. WALSHAM, NORFOLK 


WORLD OF^STAMRS? 



HP HE town of Tenia, in Ghana, 
was a tiny fishing village ten 
years ago. Today it is a thriving 
seaport with 50,000 people and 
growing steadily. 



The harbour is already in use 
and a new series of stamps has 
been issued in Ghana to mark the 
opening. Their, designs, one of 
which is pictured here, show a 
map of Tema and the silhouettes 
of some of the ships which call 
there. 

A view of another seaport 
forms the design of a new stamp 
from Israel. The port is Eilat, on 
the Red Sea, and it has become 
especially important since Egypt 
has made it so difficult for Israeli 
ships to use the Suez Canal. 



The new stamp is intended for 
airmail postage and has a face 
value of three Israeli • pounds, or 
about 12 s. sterling. 

Education Year 
in Canada 

Jn Canada, 1962 is being cele¬ 
brated as Education Year. A 
conference on education is being 
held this month in. Montreal'and 




g -I n 

14 .# 



the first Canadian Science Fair 
will open in Ottawa during May. 

Tlie 5-cents stamp shown here 
has been issued as part of the 
celebrations. “ Strength througli 
Education ” says the inscription 
and behind the two students are 
symbols of many school subjects. 

There is a violin to represent 
. music, a typewriter for commercial 
studies, and a microscope for 
science. Altogether there are 
nearly.30 of these symbols, so you 
will need a magnifying glass. 

50 years of Folk 
lancing 

r |^HE attractive 24-cent stamp 
pictured here is to be issued 
in South Africa in March. . H 
marks the 50th 
anniversary of 
the beginning of 
South African 
folk-dancing. 

Printed in 
orange and 
brown, the stamp 
shows two smil¬ 
ing dancers in 
traditional 
costume. 

Special postmark 
for Stampex 

Qne of the attractions of Stampex 
1962, the philatelic exhibition 
to be held at Central Hall, West¬ 
minster, from 16th to 24th March, 
is the temporary post office. All 
mail posted at it will receive the 
special postmark pictured here. 




The object in the centre is the 
date-stamp used by all post office 
clerks. Mr. Edgar Lewy, the 
organiser of Stampex 1962, says 
he thinks that this is the first time 
that a postmark has pictured a 
postmarker. C. W. Hill 


A VALLEY FULL 0'F PIPERS 


Continued from page 9 

back and make sure the pin really 
did come out. If it didn’t, we 
might be able to get to it and try 
again.” 

The boat was swinging with the 
slight current anyw r ay, and was 
headed back towards the jam. I 
put my hand on the gear lever. 

" Wait,” Vince said. “Let’s give 
her a minute or so. Just in case.” 

Two seconds later the jam went 
into the air with such a . crash I 
thought my eardrums had been 
blown down my. throat. Logs 
and bits of trees were thrown 20 
or 30 feet in the air and the 


smaller bits began to drop into 
the water around us. 

Vince turned to me grinning 
and shouting something, but I 
couldn’t hear a word of it on 
account of being stone deaf. 
Then suddenly his expression 
changed and he pointed at the 
water. 

With the top half of the jam 
blown away, all the water in the 
valley was suddenly trying to get 
over the falls. 

And we v/ere right in the middle 
of the stream, pointing the .wrong 
way. 

To be cartel titled 


133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

miir 

Just send us your 
name and address and 
you will receive a 
wonderful packet of 
133 .different stamps 
also the famous Old 
Queen Victoria Stamp 
of Great Britain 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE to¬ 
gether with a selection of Approvals. 
Tell your parents, you are writing. Please 
enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept. ASS), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE. 



ANOTHER SPECIAL TREE OFFER iAr 

i Royal Historical Commemorative . ► 
4 Packet. Silver Jubilee. Coronations, > 
. Silver Wedding, etc. 

This packet containing the above stamps I 
from British Colonies and Dominions I 
is offered FREE to applicants for my 
Bargain Approvals and enclosing 3d. 
for postage. 

Please tell your parents before replying. I 

S.W. SALMON (C87) 1X9 Beechcroh Ed.. Ipswioh I 


STAMP COLLECTORS’ OUTFIT 2/9 

— Consisting of — 

STAMP ALBUM: 50 Good stamps: 
mounts plus magnifier. All for 2/9 p.f, 

525 STAMPS FREE (Plus Bonus) 
Details of this offer will be sent together 
with introductory FREE PACKET to 
those enclosing 3d. stamp requesting our 
Discount Approvals. Please tell Parents. 

CYRIL MYERS (C.N.60) 

42 Caitleview Gardens, Ilford, Essex 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

rnrr scarce EGYPTIAN 

rlifcfc label sent FREE to all those 
fproiq sending 3d. for our 

MATCHBOX LABEL * 
****** APPROVALS 

E.H.W. Ltd. (Dspt. C) 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE LONDON W.C.1 


STAMPS PLUS 2 
FROM RUSSIA 

i? F R E E ! * 

To alj who request Discount Approvals, 
' Send 5rt. t* cover postage. 

.Please tell your parents. 
BA.YUNA CTAMF CO. (Dept. CN) 
291 LONDON RD., LEFTWIOH (illKEN. 
WOIUilWtl H. CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 


ICO Different Stamps f REE T 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
ad. upwards Approvals. British. Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4£d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN42) 

S3 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern issues. Commemaratives, Pictorials. • 
Thematlcs, etc. is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4$d. postage. 

(Price without Approvals — 1/- post free.) 
Please tell your parents , * 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON. WORKINGTON. CUMBERLAND 


“1 
♦ i 


a. STAMP PRICES SLASHED— 

* TWEEZERS FREE g 

I am selling off former dealer’s stock of 8 , 
booklets of over 120 different desirable 1 
stamps, mounted and priced at 19/3, 5 
for 3/5 only. Pair of Tweezers given 5 ! 

free with each order. | 

ft. W. CLEMENTS, UCKFIELD, SUSSEX g 


5 MALAYA FREE to every-nAp l/CTQ 
one ordering one of theserA* 


50 dlff. 


t 100 diff. 

Brazil 

1/6 

China 

1/6 

Bulgaria 

1/6 

Japan 

3/6 

Croatia 

3/9 

N. Zealand 7/- 

Egypt 

2/6 

Poland 

4/6 

Portugal 

1/6 

Russia 

G/6 

Swiss 

2/- 

Sweden 

2/9 


500 diff . 
Austria 20/- 
Chlna 12/- . 
Br. Emp. 18/- 
France 35/- 
Germany 15/- 
Httngary 20/- 


Pleme tell your parents. ,■ 
POSTAGE 3d. EXTRA. C.W.O. List free. 
Battstampg (MX, 18 Kidderminster Rd., Croydon»Sxirrey. 


rUCAIKTDV We su PP ( y a PP a - 

L n CMS JI K I ratus and chemicals 
for the young scientist. List— Ad. stamps 

RirUn/"V Students’ Micro- 
UlULUh I scopes from £4/16/4. 
List—4d. stamp. 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS 

Transistors are fascinating to work with. 
Learn how ! Notes on transistors — 
lOd. scamps. 

Transtronic Kits (transistors) from 
£4/9/6. Pocket Radio Kit (no aerial or 
earth) 65/- plus postage 2/-. Ideal Schools, 
Colleges, etc.' 

MOORE’S EXPERIMENTAL SUPPLIES 

8 and ! 0 Granville Street, Sheffield, 2 
Tel. 27461 
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PUZZLE PARADE 


Cross word puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 For tying parcels. 3 Rebelled. 
8 Poem about a heroic deed,. 9 A budgerigar usually 
lives in one (two words): 11 He’s on your side 
(two words). 12 Far away, 14 He lives mainly in a 
caravan. 15 Track. 19 Cunning, or the arc of a 
circle. . 20 A breaking out, as in a volcano. 22 
Supplies. 23 The god of thunder. 24 Joys. 25 
Requests. : ■ ’■- ' ■ - • 



Reading Down.. 1 An agreement between countries. 

2 You may learn your lessons here .(two words). 

4 Ejects, 5 Not evens. 6 You should always look 
out for these when riding your bicycle (two words). 

7 Dismal and gloomy. 10 Entertain. 13 Fumble’or 
feel about; 16 Twisted. 17 Silvery. 18 Traps. . 21 
——a song of sixpence. ' ? * . ; . 

■ i Answer in column three'. 


What do 

you 

think 

these 

are? 

Stakes In a garden 
fence; part I y- 
burned candles ; 
w h it e- dan bed 
charcoal? A clue ? 
Well, you may have 
one in your hand¬ 
bag or pocket. 

Diagonal towns 

Can you find the ; 
a tiswers to . the; 
clues ? If you do . 
so : correctly , * the 
letters - redding 
diagonally ; down¬ 
ward ^ from leftj to\ 
'right,, \ aiid from- 
■ 'right ■ to left, will ' 
spell the names of 
two European 
towns. ■ - • 

Wall painting 

• Polite - • - 

• Trees: ^ - • 

Not dirty ; 

Chewed - and swal-; 
- s lowed. 



Tasty on 


Gan You Help the Eskimo Home P 



M> first , is : in pastry and also 
. in pie,' . 

My secondY in Jaugh, but not in, 
'; cry. ' / . ; ,.! J ’-. v ‘ ' 

My third is in window, and, also 
in. pane, . ‘ 4 \ ‘ 

My fourth is in cloud but not in 
. rain; . . .' , ;; 

My fifth is in harvest and also in 
• r hay, 

My sixth' is in .work but not in 
• play. ' ■:* 

My seventh’s in strange and also 
in rare— 

My whole, on 'a Tuesday, is 
tossed in the air! . ! 

OUT OF PLACE 

Can you say which is out of 
place in the following “ bouquet ”? 

Traveller’s Joy; Henbane; 
Candytuft; . Ground Ivy; Red 
Campion. 

Crispy-brown 

pancakes 

J said Fd make some pancakes. 
Some pancakes for them all, 
They said I’d never do it, 

I’m really much too small! 

So then I got a mixing bowl, 
Some flour and then a spoon, 

A little milk, a .pinch of salt, 
Some nice hot fat, and soon 
I’d made them all a pancake, 
And served them from the pan, 
All golden crispy-brown and hot, 
And now they.say “She can!’’ 


Qan you help the Eskimo to find 
j his way home without walk¬ 
ing into the bear’s den? There is 
only one way to reach the igloo in 
safety. 


Oat Krunchies 

Cut out this fish and stick it in 
the space provided on the side 
of the Quaker Oat Krunchies 
packet so that you can enter 
the Children’s Newspaper 
and Oat Krunchies “Fishing 
Facts ” competition. 



HIDDEN BIRDS 

The name of a well-known bird 
is hidden in each of the sentences 
below. Can you find all twelve? 

It was a larger avenue 
Now let us sing 
Susan had a stricter nurse 
Her cat and dog both rushed to 
greet her 

They sat on a stone, chatting 
quietly 

Now rents have gone up 
It was so hot it melted 
Eric rowed stroke in his school 
i eight 

The grass wanted cutting 
The scissors she had could only 
be used to snip edges 
They put her on the train 
Tom leaned over the wall 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Crossword Puzzle. Across. 1 Tape. 
3 Revolted, 8 Epic. 9 Bird-cage. 
11 Team mate. 12 Afar. 14 
Gypsy. 15 Trace. 19 Arch; 
20 Eruption. 22 Provides. .23 Thor. 
24 Delights. 25 Asks. Down. 
1 Treaty. 2 Primary school. 4 Evicts. 
5 Odds. 6 Traffic lights. 7 Dreary. 
10 Amuse. 13 Grope. 16 Warped. 
17 Argent. 18 Snares. 21 Sing. 

What do you think these are ? The 
teeth of a comb. Tasty on Tuesday. 
Pancake. Out of Place. Candytuft 
is a garden flower ; the others grow 
wild. 

Raven"; D ow| S ; UST WEEK'S ANSWER . 
tern ; thrush ; 
stonechat;wren; 
tit ; crow;swan; 
snipe ; heron ; 
dove. Diagonal 
towns. 

Mu r a L 

civil 
p a L m s 

c L e A n 

E a t e N 
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N 


U 


U 
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R 


R 


R 




a year 


i 


If you think of holidays in terms of once-a-ycar, you 
don’t know what you’re missing. Many youth 
hostellers go out at week-ends, exploring the country¬ 
side, photographing places, watching birds and search¬ 
ing for wild flowers—in short, making-the most of their 
Y.H,A. membership; The annual fees cover hostelling 
the whole year round—every week-end if you like. 
Why not try one or two week-end trips as a curtain 
raiser to your summer tour? Nearly 300 friendly 
youth hostels wait to welcome you at surprisingly low 
charges. Send for details today. 


To Trevelyan House, Si. Albans, Herts. 

Please send me ‘ 4 Going Places ? ” and details of membership. . 

name.........I............... 

ADDRESS...........:.. 


FREE GIFTS in 



the best magazine for girls 



For three weeks, starting next 
Monday, there will be absolutely 
smashing free booklets in 
PRINCESS. Make sure you get 
them by giving your newsagent 
a regular order for these 
bumper issues of this 
great magazine 
...NOW! ■ 


PAT SMYTHE’S PONY BOOK 

FREE in PRINCESS on sale next Monday, 6th March. 

SUPERB BALLERINA ALBUM 

FREE in PRINCESS on sale Monday, 12th March. 

COOKIE’S ALBUM OF SWEETS and CAKES 

FREE in PRINCESS on sale Monday, 19th March. 


il r 



every Monday 6 D 

GIVE YOUR NEWSAGENT A REGULAR ORDER NOW! 
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ADVICE’.'FROM MU 


Dorothy Tyler, the ex-Olympic high-jumper, gets down to some 
training with her 14-year-old son Barry, Croydon schools hurdling 
champion and captain of the Croydon schools soccer team. 



lgILLY KNIGHT is now in strict 
training for one of the most 
strenuous pre-Wimbledon tours 
ever undertaken by a British tennis 
player. lie will leave shortly to 
play in tournaments in Monaco, 
Nice, Cannes and San Remo. Then 
follow the Italian, Swiss, and 
French Championships—t w o 
months of non-stop tennis. 

Billy Knight’s tennis career 

almost came to an end last 
winter. He was brought home 

from a Caribbean tour suffering 
from a serious' illness that 
threatened his life. He began to 
recover, then lost his mother in a 
tragic car 
accident and 
had to give 
up the game 

to look after 

his father, 
badly injured 
in the crash. 

A recent 
sue c es s f u 1 
tour of India 
has helped 
him to regain 
confidence and he is now deter¬ 
mined to make a come-back. 

Billy is only one of the sports 
stars who have found that the way 
to the top demands, concentration 
on one sport. As a boy he showed 
great promise at rugby but was' 
persuaded to give it up. Ann 
Haydon became a far better 
tennis player when she gave up 
table tennis, at which she won 
world honours. 


Now Mike Songster has reached 
a similar crossroads'm. his sporting 
career. Mike could have made his 
mark as*a footballer and has 
played many times for Torquay 
United, but he has been advised 
to devote all his time to tennis 
and to give up football because 
of the risk of injury., 
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A LTHOUGH little ice hockey is played in Britain now compared 
with a few years ago, a party of 17 players have left to compete in 
the world championships at Colorado Springs, U^.A 
next week, following the skating championships. 

The party includes players from -:--- 

Brighton, Southampton, Paisley, 
and Altrincham, who will be in 
the charge of Johnny Murray, the 
former star of Wembley Lions 
and now with Southampton. 

Murray will act as manager and 
player-coach. Another of the 
party is Roy Shepherd, English- 
born, 17-stone defenceman who 
also gained his early fame with 
Wembley Lions before joining 
! Southampton. 

The British team has little hope 
of beating the teams from Canada, 

; America, Czechoslovakia, Russia 
\and the Scandinavian- countries, 
dn last year’s world champion¬ 
ships at Geneva the Canadian 
team took the title, with the 
Czechs and the Russians in second 
and third places. Canada have 
been champions 19 times since 
the World title tournament was 
started in 1920. 


0XFORD and Cambridge play 
their annual ice hockey match 
at the Richmond Ice Rink on 
Friday evening. In the series, 
Oxford hold the lead with 27 wins 
to 18, and two drawn. 

It was in last,year’s match that 
-Pete “Cowboy” Dawkins, the tall 
American Army lieutenant, played 
such a brilliant game in Oxford’s 
victory, adding another Blue to 
the one he gained in the Varsity 
Rugby XV. 


Cheshire girl 
in Australia's 
swimming 

former Cheshire girl, who is 
only 12 , is making a bid to 
swim for Australia in the Empire 
Games at Perth in November. She 
is Pat de Mestre who emigrated 
from JNorthwich three years ago 
and is now. the New South Wales 
junior backstroke champion. 

Also, in free-style trials at her 
town (Gunnedah) pool,- she com¬ 
pleted the 220 yards in 
2 min. 45 sec. to break a record 
of four years’ standing. 

ANOTHER JONES 
ON THE TRACK 

another Jones is about to 
break into the athletics lime¬ 
light. He is Leslie Jones, 18- 
year-old head boy of Portadown 
College, Northern >i reland. 

Last , year Leslie won the mile 
in the Ulster Grammar School 
Championships' and. then early 
this year won the Northern Ireland 
junior cross-country champion¬ 
ship, his first race over the 
country in big competition. 
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T UE World Cup finals begin in 

Chile on 30th May. The first 
four matches of the four groups 
will be played at Arica, Santiago. 
Vina del .Mar, and Rancagua. 
Further ties will be played on 
31st May, and 2nd, 3rd, 6 th, and 
7th of June. 

All the 16 competing nations 
will need to play a lot of matches 
in a short space of time. 

Yugoslavia, Italy, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,, and England for .instance, 
have two matches in three 
days—on 31st May and 2nd June. 
So Yugoslavia have arranged two 
international games in quick suc¬ 
cession before the World Cup 
finals to give their party a glimpse 
of things to come. They will 
meet Indonesia on 13th May and 
East Germany on 16th May before 
leaving, for Chile. 

Important changes 

The final of the 1962 World 
Cup is at Santiago on 17th June, 
and it will mark the beginning-of 
a' number of important, changes: 
Brazil’s? world-famed forward Didi, 
will retire and go to Peru to 
coach; Real Madrid will offer 
£150,000 for Brazilian star Pele, 
and Milan will buy Garrincha, the 
sensational Brazilian winger who 
plays for Flamengo. 


WWEN7WE HON. A.F.WNNAIRD WON HiS FIFTH 
F.ACUP MEDAL PLAViNG FOR OLD ETONIANS v. 

; BLACKBURN ROVERS IN 1882 HE STOOD ON HIS 
HEAD IN FRONT OF THS 
KENNINSTON OVAl 
PAVILION • 



\yHEN Johnny Quirke played 
for Ireland against England at 
Twickenham a few weeks ago at 
the age of 17, he became the 
youngest sc rum-half to appear in 
an international match. Although 
Ireland lost 16-0, Johnny was 
chosen for last Saturday’s game 
against Scotland—only three 
months after his first match in 
senior rugby. 

In that Twickenham match, 
incidentally, Irish hooker Jimmy 
Dick was carrying on a family 
rugby tradition. In the 1930s, his 
fatheCplayed for Ulster. Ian, the 
eldest., son represented Ireland 
against Wales, France, and South 
Africa. The second son, Robin, 
became an Ulster stand-off half. 

And the fourth son, Peter, was 
recently capped for the Ulster 
Schools XV. 

g.vruRDAY is a big day for young 
rugby players. 

At Cardiff, the England Schools 
rugger XV line-up’’ against Wales 
for their first international. 

SCRAPBOOK : V, . 

Jacqueline flarbord, Figure skating 




A Big red- 
BEARDED FOOTBALLER. 

WEARING IONS WHITE 
TROUSERS,HE.PLAYED IN NO LESS 
THAN NINE FINALS • • - AND IN 1910, 
AS LORD MNNAIRD.PRESIDENT OF 
THE FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION .THIS MAN 
OF MANY MEDALS WAS GIVEN THE CUP 
ITSELF FOR HIS SERVICE TO SOCCER. 



CELESRATEO IRISH INTERNATIONAL. 

JIMMY M<ILR0Y-» 

JOINED BURNLEY F.C. FROM GLENTORAN' 

IN SEASON 
194-9-SO 
FORA . 

TRANSFER 
FEE OF 

__ £7.000 

THE ONLY 
OTHER, 

MEMBER 
OF THE 
STRONG 
Burnley 

TEAM FOR WHOM A FEE WAS PAIDWAS 
ALEX ELDER.— m HE M CAME KMSLENTCm(M. /$$$) 


FJ1AC<JQUUREELSIKNEAHATRIB0NR<SD 

STRIKE OUTTHE LETTERS MAKING THE NAME OF A FAMOUS SPORTS 
GIRL AND LEAVE YOURSELF WITH HER TOP SPORT. Answer helm 



ALL-ROUND ALF/E' 
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